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WHY PLAY 


Frank H. Smith 


Leisure doubtless is coming to stay. Will it 
mean that men will have a chance to follow in- 
teresting pursuits? Or will the result be a wider 
distribution of boredom? What chance at the 
present time and increasingly in the future will 
recreation have to take its due place in civilized 
society ? 

Recreation is more than an escape from bore- 
dom. At their best, if accomplished in a certain 
spirit, work and play alike are fine arts. Probably 
the greatest achievements have been made by peo- 
ple who have not been actuated primarily either 
by the immediate need to provide for economic 
necessities or by the burden of leisure. In other 
words, man at his best is a creative being. But 
modern conditions of work, for many people, 
leave inadequate room, or none at all, for creative 
expression in the doing of work. It therefore be- 
comes increasingly important that leisure give 
this opportunity, and that recreation be creative 
play. 

For what do we chiefly admire the folk of the 
Appalachian Mountains? Not, certainly, for the 
sordid and unwashed appearance of the towns; 
nor, indeed for finesse in local political transac- 
tions. Rather for certain artistic achievements, 
whose worth has received marked recognition. I 
relate a delightful personal experience: 


At a public demonstration by the Headquarters 
Staff of the English Folk Dance Society in the 
Shire Hall at Hereford, England, in August, 1933, 
I was a member of a deeply interested audience 
witnessing a beautiful exhibition of the Kentucky 
Running Set. This had been taken from Ken- 
tucky to England by Cecil J. Sharp. Mrs. Olive D. 
Campbell had suggested to Mr. Sharp that in his 
quest for folk culture he might find the Southern 
Mountains a fruitful field. In her account of that 
memorable adventure Winifred Shuldham-Shaw 
in “Cecil Sharp and English Folk Dances” writes: 


He was deeply impressed by the genuine love of 
music and artistic feeling of the people, who, with 
little of the world’s goods neither craved riches nor 
deplored poverty, and counted their songs as neces- 
sary as their language. 


As another illustration I may state that a mild 
sensation was caused last Christmas in a fashion- 
able resort on the south coast of England by an 
average piece of mountain weaving. The beauti- 
ful exhibits of the Southern Mountain Handicraft 
Guild are a visual demonstration of the skill and 
achievements of mountain art. A fine tribute is 
paid to this fact in The New York Times Maga- 
zine for December 24, 1933, by Walter Rendell 
Storey, whose article “Signed Antiques Allure the 
Collector,” contains the following allusions: 


Although in every long-settled part of the country 
craft-work is still carried on, the people of the Ap- 
palachian range below the Mason and Dixon line 
produce the widest variety. In the hill counties of 
Western Maryland, the mountain regions of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and parts of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
the old crafts remain part of the daily routine of the 
people. . . 


Characteristic of American rural art are the 
famous blue and white woven bed covers, in which 
the many designs, circles, squares and blocks have 
names which originated in Colonial times. . . . 

In weaving the mountain women have always ex- 
celled. They keep to tradition both in the use of the 
simple hand looms and in the patterns. 


All this, however, simply means that the moun- 
tain folk are normal people. The human race is 
like that. But a normal and true creative power 
needs opportunity and stimulus. A Kentucky 
minister at a Regional Conference of the Southern 
Mountain Workers held recently at Quicksand, 
Kentucky, deplored the loss of practical and artis- 
tic skills which in his grandfather’s day were a 
common heritage in the mountains. Is it not true 
that the beautiful craft-work of the Southern 
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Mountains is today evidence of the professional 
skill of comparatively few people? Few girls can 
weave; most wood-carving is “jest whittlin’.” 
The fine arts of neighborliness and a warm and 
gracious hospitality exist in many homes; yet is it 
not true that frequently little is seen of the joyous 
festivals familiar to rural Europeans? Little in 
community dramatics exists in the mountains; 
there is, of course, absolutely nothing to compare 
with the English Village Drama Movement. Folk 
dancing is represented by set running, square 
dancing, and jigging. But these “mountain 
rhythms” are not always generally enjoyed and 
valued; sometimes they are frowned upon. 

In recent months it has been my privilege to 
visit a number of mountain communities and 
schools in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. I 
have traveled as a representative of the American 
Association for Adult Education and the Con- 
ference of Southern Mountain Workers. A grat- 
ifying response has been given to an educational 
end recreational program comprising talks on 
better understanding, stories, readings, plays, 
community games, singing games, folk dances, and 
a Punch and Judy show. 


By working through responsible agencies it has 
been found a simple matter to interest people in 
games, folk dances and other co-operative forms 
of entertainment. The young folks will join in 
happily, though the older ones often sit with shin- 
ing eyes to watch. Sometimes the young men may 
hang back. “The big boys have dignity and will 
not play,” I was told. Strange to say, very simple 
games like Nuts in May, Relay Races, Swinging 
the Rope, or a Grand March may serve to break 
the ice with these big fellows. However, the 
royal road to winning the men is first to win the 
older girls. They are comparatively easy to per- 
suade, less self-conscious, frequently more adept 
than the men. 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia and in 
other places it has been interesting to note the 
fascinating stages at which different types of 
games make the most powerful appeal. At a 
Tennessee school for girls it was found that folk 
dances requiring a mastery of technique appealed 
most strongly to the older girls. This was evi- 
dently because of a desire for the achievement of 
grace and beauty. In a mixed group the boy and 


girl relationship may tend to complicate the pure- 
ly artistic aim. It is, however, true that the social 
element is basic; and any attempt to neglect this 
fundamental fact may lessen the vital significance 
of games and folk dances. 


There is an especial satisfaction to be derived 
from teaching games to children in the grades. 
One of the primary problems of rural school 
teachers in the mountains appears to be that of 
handling play during recess. Too often for lack 
of games to play the children fuss and fight. 
There is, however, a large selection of games suit- 
able for children in the grades. And as a matter 
of fact, many of the games and folk dances of 
interest to high school students and to adults are 
equally good for the older grade children. As re- 
gards the lower grades, even children who are not 
far removed from the baby stage will enter joy- 
fully with others a little older into games such as 
Squirrel in the Tree, Midnight, Hunting We Will 
Go, Sally Go Round, Jump Jim Crow, Drop the 
Handkerchief, The Mulberry Bush, etc. A woman 
walking across a school campus on which our 
recreational program was in progress noticed two 
fourth grade girls privately teaching Looby Light 


which they that morning had learned, to a five- 


year-old child. Her remark was, “It is as natural 
for a child to skip and jump as it is for a bird to 
sing.” There is certainly no spontaneity so com- 
plete as a little child’s. 


A high school senior in Virginia, who showed 
a strong tendency to leadership in both folk 
games and dramatics, has very well expressed the 
need for a variety of games to suit different ages 
and occasions, and has depicted in a charming 
style the joys of creative play: 


During the joyous month of his stay, we heard at 
all hours of the day merry tunes ringing through the 
halls and happy voices singing old, old songs of lands 
across the sea. The skipping players weaving in and 
out brought to our minds the picture of Old World 
peasants piroutting in the dances of their forefathers. 
Mr. Smith’s games were as endless as the demands of 
his clamoring followers. There were big games and 
little games, slow games and fast games, easy games 
and hard games, pretty games and noisy games, and 
so on, and so on, and so on. 


It is helpful for a recreation leader in the moun- 
tains to understand square dancing, that he may 
know when to avoid features that are unwelcome, 
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as well as be able to use what is appropriate and 
desired. Frequently there are real reasons for un- 
fortunate attitudes towards this activity. To any- 
one familiar with mountain conditions it will 
hardly be necessary to explain that too often 
equare dances have been the occasion for drinking 
and fighting. Thus the square dance shares the 
disapproval. In a certain remote region in Ken- 
tucky a few parents—a mountain mother in par- 
ticular—doubted whether their children should 
learn Bonnets so Blue, a beautiful English country 
dance. The reason for this was revealed in her 
remirk, “Hit’s like square dancin’, but you don’t 


»”> 
. 


call the set 





BONNETS So BLUE 


I thought then of William Wordsworth. Wil- 
liam Wordsworth had a hobby; he was an amateur 
landscape gardener. He stated that the secret of 
that sort of work lay in looking with an imagina- 
tive eye at the contour of the landscape; in alter- 
ing conditions as little as possible; in using natural 
advantages to the fullest extent. Perhaps the same 
principle would apply in recreation. I therefore 
decided to try it by dropping Bonnets so Blue. 
The above remark of this woman had given us 4 
clue to a more judicious selection of games. By 
thus giving due recognition to local sentiment, 
although in this case perhaps that of only a small 
minority, our recreational program was acceptable 
in all its phases to the entire community. Local 
school and community leaders urged upon parents 
the value of play. The older people became in- 


terested. The result was one of the happiest play 
situations I have yet encountered. It was later 
most gratifying to read in “Kentucky Mountain 
Missions” these comments: 


The great advantage of the games is that they may 
be entered into just as heartily by mothers and fathers 
as well as children. 

It was not an uncommon sight to see a father and 
son join hands and hop around the room, or neighbors 
who had hitherto had some misunderstandings, smile 
complacently at each other and enter a relay race with 
the best sportsmanship possible. . . .A decided change 
of attitude was noticed among the people in the all too 
brief two weeks that Mr. Smith was with us. We can 
only surmise what the result will be if such a program 
is carried on among our mountain people in the future. 


Young people in the mountains have a fair 
share of dramatic ability, and seem less afflicted 
than most people with stage fright. As Bernard 
Shaw points out in “The Art of Rehearsal,” the 
ultimate objective of acting is to create a stage 
situation in which the people in the play appear 
actually to be the characters they portray. In my 
work this year, the shortness of stay in one place 
has not favored the giving of plays by the young 
people; I had better opportunities to judge this 
activity when I was a teacher in a mountain 
school. Consider these words of a seventeen year 
old mountain girl who played in Lulu Vollmer’s 
“Sun-Up,” “From the time the curtains parted | 
slipped into the real Mrs. Cagle and forgot myse!f 
entirely. I was hardly conscious of the audience 
and I seemed as if I were in a trance until the ap- 
plause at the end, when I came to my senses with 
a bound. . . .A feeling of sweet relief came over 
me when the curtain pulled for the last time on 
old Widow Cagle.” 


Another girl who worked with me in ninth 
grade dramatics has charmingly expressed the de- 
lightful illusion of stage-craft: “When the night 
comes to give the play, every one seems to be 
happy and walking on air. It is a thrilling sensa- 
tion to step out in the bright lights with an elab- 
orate costume on or even as little dairy maids. 
It’s a wonderful feeling to make your friends, who 
are sitting in the audience, listening to and watch- 
ing every move you make, smile and forget their 
cares for a while.” 

However in several schools in spite of the 
shortness of my stay it has been found possible to 
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present dramatic programs to the student body. 
In one instance three one-act plays were found 
not to be beyond the capacity of students re- 
hearsing once daily during a single week. Folk 
plays like “The Sausage,” based on a European 
folk tale, “The Old Game,” an adaptation of an 
old German folk tale, “The Old Woman and the 
Peddler,” a dramatization of a Mother Goose 
rhyme, are suitable in type. An interesting pres- 
entation of the Christmas play, “The Great 
Walled Country,” was found to give scope for 
simple acting, carol singing, and costume making 
to young people of little previous preparation. 

I am preparing a bibliography of plays suitable 
for rural audiences. Copies of this will shortly be 
obtainable from the office of MOUNTAIN LIFE 
AND WORK. 


The Punch and Judy Show has awakened an 


almost sensational interest. Young and old alike © 


are thrilled by the novelty of it. Strange to say, 
few mountain people have seen any sort of doll 
performance. The children speak with wide-eyed 
and wistful enthusiasm of my “doll babies;” the 
girls sometimes respond willingly to invitations to 
bring their own dolls to see the show. They cheer 
to the echo the little monkey who provides an 
original prelude to the performance. Sometimes 
they have no suspicion that the dolls themselves 
do not do the talking. Wild tumult is created 
among the youthful members of the audiences by 
Mr. Punch. His engaging audacity and wicked 
escapades nevertheless seem to endear him. One 
high school boy wrote: “How we screeched at the 
inimitable antics of Mr. Punch, the merry soul 
who killed his wife, and beat the doctor, and 
hanged the*hangman, all in such a jolly spirit of 
fun that we really couldn’t find it in our hearts to 
scold him.” Frequently, however, the operator of 


the dolls “finds it in his heart” to have Punch 
meet with stern retribution. 

Kristen Kold, the pioneer Danish folk school 
teacher, who began to make Bishop Grundtvig’s 
educational theories a practical reality in everyday 
life in Denmark, was a firm believer in story-tell- 
ing. He even said of his own ability to tell Bible 
stories that when in the proper mood he could tell 
those stories in a way that would cause his hearers 
to remember them into the next world. It has 
been my experience that stories open doors into a 
world of truth and beauty which is most satisfy- 
ing to those who dwell therein. Recently in an 
experimental folk school in Eastern Kentucky it 
was found a little difficult to sustain interest in 
historical developments in Colonial times, but 
stories proved to be an unfailing weapon with 
which to cut through layers of indifference. As 
President McVey of the University of Kentucky 
said, “We are all fugitives from information.” 

I think this brief and fragmentary account of 
recreation possibilities in the Southern Mountains 


* may be brought to a suitable conclusion by a quo- 


tation from W. A. Terpenning’s “Village and 
Open-Country Neighborhoods”: 


The enlargement and enlightenment and enlivenment 
of the rural neighborhood will be fostered by an en- 
joyment of wholesome recreation and social life 
by boys and girls and men and women. . . I have 
observed various factors in European village life 
which seemed to me to be suggestive of possible 
helps in this accomplishment. As I shared the hilar- 
ity of the young and middle-aged of Gattieres on the 
dance floor, and watched the happy expression on the 
faces of the aged, vicarious, dancers, and listened to 
the laughter of the children romping around the 
tent-pole in the center of that rustic ballroom, I shed 
the last vestige of Puritanism, and became convinced 
that the playful joy of life belongs to every man, 
woman and child by virtue, as O. Henry would say, 
of all the “unwritten, sacred, natural, inactive ordi- 
nances of the equity of heaven.” 
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The University of Kentucky Station at Quicksand 


Frank L. McVey 


In the bowl, surrounded by hills broken by the 
upper Kentucky River and the North Branch, lies 
Quicksand. Once a noisy, dirty, busy place, it is 
now a quiet mountain village held together by the 
University of Kentucky station, known as the 
Robinson Substation. The span of years that 
separates the two scenes barely reaches a full 
decade. What has happened that so great a change 
has come to pass? 

It was in 1920 that the Mowbray-Robinson 
Company completed its sawing of logs and mak- 
ing of flooring. The timber in the hinterland had 
been cut and there was little to hold a commercial! 
enterprise in its location when the raw material 
upon which the industry relied was so nearly ex- 
hausted. Employees left their wooden shacks 
when the end came, and the town dwindled from 
1500 to 300 people. The great saw mill stood 
stark and strong, its huge stack marking the burial 
place of a dead industry. A sprawling lumber 
yard flanked the mill on all sides, while railroad 
tracks crowded with cars and engines cluttered 
the space toward the north. At the south end of 
the area the big flooring mill filled with machines, 
belts, and pulleys, was silent. Between the saw 
mill and the flooring plant on the other side of 
the railroad sat the village with its stores and ram- 
shackle houses. The whole was a scene of con- 
fusion, dirt and disorder. 

In the minds of the two men who operated 
the plant was a picture of what the region needed. 
Now that the lumber industry was gone some- 
thing should take its place. The University of 
Kentucky was asked to accept the site of the plant 
and 15,000 acres of cut-over land for the purpose 
of establishing a station where agricultural experi- 
ments coul@be carried on and a social and eco- 
nomic program developed in the region. The 
board of trustees of thé University accepted the 
gift and asked the legislature to appropriate 
$25,000 annually to support it. This was done, 
and the station began its work. 

The first task was to clear the ground of all 
vestiges of the lumber period. It took two years 





of heart-breaking effort to complete this task. 
Several of the buildings were retained for resi- 
dences, club house, and auditorium. The switch- 
ing yard was leveled and covered with a spread ot 
blue grass. Trees and shrubs were planted. The 
place with its natural background of hills js 
pleasing to the eye. The mills gone, Quicksand is 
now known as the home of the Robinson Sub- 
station. 

The program of the University of Kentucky for 
the new work at Quicksand was a simple one in 
the beginning. First, to develop a mountain farm 
that would be an example to all who saw it; 
second, to survey the forest land, to cut fire- 
prevention paths, and to make an inventory of the 
timber; third, to bring into the region, with their 
headquarters at the station, a county agent, a 
home demonstration agent, and a forester. Behind 
this group of workers, keeping a constant hold on 
tact and good will, was a policy of helpfulness anJ 
careful consideration of the needs of the people. 

The farmer at the end of the first year pro- 
duced a great corn crop and other products of 
good agriculture, grass and root crops were 
planted, orchards were started on the hillside, and 
poultry houses were built., As a result the station 
¢wung into a full program in the short space of 
three years. At first the work of the station was 
looked upon with scepticism and in some in- 
stances with suspicion. As the days went on the 
good intent of the University and the friendliness 
of the staff became evident, and the “Universal- 
ists” as they were called by the local people, were 
accepted. 

A program of any institution must be de- 
veloped slowly and by experience. The station, 
in order to better the agriculture of. the region, 
traded tested seed corn bushel for bushel and also 
swapped eggs of purebred fowls for the product 
of the scrub chickens of the farmers in the region. 
There has been a resultant betterment of crops 
and poultry. These activities were carried on along 
with experiments in checking erosion, planting o! 
grasses, and the distribution of small fruits. As 
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“A SCENE OF CONFUSION, DiRT AND DisoRDER” 


the interest grew the station had many visitors 
who asked practical questions about farming, 
building, cooking, health, and many _ other 
matters. 

It was eight years ago that the first fall festival 
was held at Quicksand. This was before the 
Highway Commission had embarked upon an 
extensive campaign of good road building in this 
region. The people came on foot, on mule back, 
in wagons, and in an occasional automobile. The 
premium list with prizes of $1,500 brought out a 
considerable exhibit of farm’ products. This ex- 
hibit was supplemented by showings from some of 
the mountain schools and 
from many homes. The fes- 
tival has been continued 
from year to year with in- 
creasing interest and attend- 
ance. The last one, held in 
September, 1933, brought a 
large crowd who came in 
automobiles and trucks. The 
event has become an insti- 
tution. 

To the staff of superin- 
tendent and farmer were add- 
ed a county agent, a home 
demonstration agent and a 
forester, soon after the sta- 
tion was established. The 
agent ranged through the 


large Breathitt area, talking 
with farmers, helping with 
the 4-H Clubs, and encour- 
aging the schools to interest 
their pupils in the program 
of betterment. The home 
demonstration agent visited 
homes and schools, organiz- 
ing groups of girls in clubs 
and bringing the mothers to- 
gether in local circles. The 
forester ‘untertook the sur- 
vey of the forest area, opened 
fire lanes, inventoried the 
timber, and stimulated in- 
terest in his work by ex- 
hibits at the festival. The 
station as a part of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky called 
upon the staff of experts located at Lexington for 
advice and assistance in many projects. 


By the growing confidence in the staff of the 
station and increasing appreciation of the fact 
that the University of Kentucky had no axes to 
grind, the station has materially added to its 
effectiveness in this mountain area. Located in 
the center of the Kentucky mountain region and 
looked upon as neutral ground, it has been used 
more and more as a place for meetings of different 
kinds. The Homemakers to the number of 
ninety-seven gathered there from nine counties. 





“THE Event Has BECOME AN INSTITUTION” 
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District leaders, men and women, of the 4-H 
Clubs came from twenty-eight counties. A 4-H 
Club camp for mountain boys and girls is held 
there annually. The station has been the scene 
also of the annual encampment of farm women, 
whose program continues for a week. Farmers 
gather every now and then to hear talks and see 
demonstrations of work done, and there are many 
meetings of clubs from nearby towns and of 
church societies. Just recently the regional con- 
ference of Mountain Workers, attended by one 
hundred people, met at Quicksand in a two-day 
session. 


A very definite policy animates the work and 
purposes of this outpost of the University of Ken- 
tucky. That policy may be stated in very few 
words: to do those specific things representing the 
duty of the substation; to do those things that 
cannot, or are not, done by other agencies; and to 
cooperate with existing agencies, public and pri- 
vate, in carrying out a program of helpfulness. 
So the station does not expect to develop a school 
of agriculture, to engage in public health work, 
build roads, or superintend school teaching, but 
the staff of the station and the staff of the Uni- 
versity cooperate in every reasonable enterprise 
having as its purpose the development of rural 
interests. One of the greatest functions which it 
can exercise is to find out the facts and to form- 
ulate the problem. No simple formula can solve 
the difficulties of this region in an overnight dis- 
cussion. To that end a good deal of money, time, 


March 20-22, 1934 


March 23, 1934 





DATES TO KEEP IN MIND 


and ability have been spent in gathering material 
about population, the resources and the social and 
economic life of the people. On an understanding 
of these depends the success of future work. 


How important this gathering of information 
may be is not fully recognized in the conduct of 
religious, educational, and industrial enterprises in 
the mountain area. In the long run an institution, 
church or school, will go up or down with the 
area. It is necessary to know what is happening 
to populations. Are they increasing or decreasing 
Or remaining stationary? Is there a_ possibility 
that a self-sufficient economy can be maintained, 
or has the basis of such an economy disappeared 
under the forces of modern life? Can any con- 
siderable industry be established in the absence of 
transportation that leads out to real markets? 
What basis is there for subsistence farming in the 
mining and lumber industries? To what extent 
can the local communities support schools and 
what amount of aid must the state give to estab- 
lish a fair degree of equality in public education? 
These are sample questions that confront every 
worker in the field. Effective expenditure of 
money for educational, religious, and industrial 
development depends upon the answers. Looked 


at in this way, the station at Quicksand, with the 
University of Kentucky guiding and managing it, 
should be an effective cooperative agency for 
every community and every school in advancing 
the standards of living in the mountain region. 









Annual meeting of Conference of Southern Mountain Work- 
ers, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





Annual meeting of Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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THE STUDY TOUR LOG 


Adelaide Gundlach 


In her report to the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers at Knoxville, Miss Dingman 
proposed a study tour to visit several centers of 
mountain work in order to get a general view of 
the different types of approach to the mountain 
problem. The response to the suggestion was so 
favorable that Miss Dingman was encouraged to 
believe such a study tour would meet a real need, 
and the plans were carefully laid and carried out 
in a masterly way. Invitations to join the Study 
Tour were sent to those who had attended the 
conference at Knoxville, and such was the en- 
thusiastic response that the original idea of a 
group of about twelve had to be expanded to 
double that number. It was not felt wise to have 
a group larger than twenty-four because of the 
difficulty of keeping a larger number together and 
finding accommodations for all in the smaller 
centers. 

The itinerary for the tour grew out of the de- 
sire to visit as many different types of mountain 
work as possible in the short time allowed, by 
routes that made it easy to go by auto along the 
main highways, and at distances that took the 
group from place to place by easy stages. It was 
recognized that some of the finest pieces of work 
being done in the mountains could not be visited 
in the course of this brief tour for reasons of 
route. 

The group represented many of the organiza- 
tions directly concerned with work in the moun- 
tains. Social agencies were represented by Mr. 
Hopkirk, of the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, Dr. and Mrs. John R. Voris, of the Inter- 
national Save the Children Fund, and Mr. William 
L. Rogers, sent by the Harmon Foundation as 
official photographer of the Study Tour. 

From religious organizations came Dr. William 
R. King of the Home Missions Council, Miss Edna 
Voss and Dr. H. N. Morse of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, Rev. Fred L. Brownlee of the 
American Missionary Association, Rev. George P. 
Mayo of the Blue Ridge Industrial School, rep- 
resenting the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Miss Muriel Day of the 


Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. John Pease, also a member of the party, 
represented the Delta Zeta Sorority, which sup- 
ports the community center at Vest, Kentucky. 

Workers from the field included Miss Maryalice 
Chaffee of the Pi Beta Phi School, Miss Ruth Tay- 
lor of Dorland Bell School, Miss Helen Wehrle of 
Cosby, Tennessee, Miss Erma J. Burbank of 
Shooting Creek, North Carolina, and Dr. Earl C. 
MacInnis, Miss Adelaide Gundlach, Miss Kath- 
arine C. Griggs, Mr. Charles Morgan, Dean 
William J. Baird, and Miss Helen H. Dingman, ail 
of Berea. Miss Emily Heusinkveld and Mr. 
George T. Kots came from the Reformed Church 
centers in Kentucky. From the same work, Dr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Worthington joined the tour for 
a brief section in Kentucky and Tennessee, as did 
Mr. O. M. Fogle of Pleasant Hill and Mr. A. E. 
Lehman of Red Bird Settlement School. 


The trip covered about 1,000 miles through the 
mountain sections of eastern Kentucky, eastern 
Tennessee, western North Carolina, and the 
northeast corner of Georgia; it extended over a 
period of nine days, from October 18 to 26. Each 
day brought us to mountain scenery that fairly 
took one’s breath by the splendor of its autumn 
coloring, and at each stop we were reminded again 
of the open-handed hospitality typical of the 
mountains, and administered with the true cour- 
tesy and grace of a mountain home. Except when 
the party stayed at hotels we were entertained at 
very low rates in the centers we visited, though in 
One or two centers we were not even allowed to 
pay the usual small charge for our meal. 

Of the twenty-four who were signed up for the 
trip, two were unavoidably detained at the last 
moment, but twenty-two of us left Berea at 6:30 
a.m., in five cars with one trailer for baggage. The 
members of the party had spent the previous day 
seeing Berea, and after the dinner at the Tavern 
held an informal conference at the President’s 
home, on the work of Berea. 

The first stop was at the Alvan Drew School at 
Pine Ridge, an accredited elementary and high 
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school under the Methodist Protestant church. 
Here we found that the school had recently taken 
the progressive step of merging its first three 
grades with the county, one of its teachers teach- 
ing in the county school adjacent to the campus. 
In addition to seeing the boarding school we were 
told about the three places where they hold Sunday 
schools and preaching services regularly. The 
students help in this outlying work. At one of 
the centers three denominations have joined in 
maintaining the Sunday School. Alvan Drew also 
sponsors each summer an eight-day County Sun- 
day School Conference on leadership training. 


At Jackson, Kentucky, we visited Lees Junior 
College, supported by the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, serving especially the counties immed- 
iately adjacent to Breathitt and sending out many 
of its graduates as teachers. Under its present 
leadership the college has become accredited and 
has considerably increased its constituency. 

The Robinson Experiment Station served lunch 
to the group. We learned of the work done by 
the Extension Department of the University of 
Kentucky in carrying out agricultural experiments 
on its farm, in its orchards, and in its forests. 

Homeplace at Ary, Kentucky, made us welcome 
for the night, and in our evening conference the 
director, too modest to call herself that, uncon- 
sciously revealed the great value of that unique 
enterprise through her own fine personality. She 
and her associates are living as real neighbors in 
a rural community, operating a farm on a paying 
basis, showing their neighbors how it can be done 
and helping them to develop their own resources 
and market their own products. A book wagon 
brings the traveling library to many rural schools, 
and the homemaker has classes in cooking and 
sewing in five different school centers along 
Troublesome. Mr. E. O. Robinson, who gave to 
the University of Kentucky his holdings at Quick- 
sand for the Experiment Station, is supporting 
the project. 

At Hyden, the county seat of Leslie County, 
we visited the home mission center of the Central 
Presbyterian Church of New York City. They 
have for years been supporting there a church, 
community work, and a boarding home which 
makes school opportunities possible for a group 
of girls who are attending the public school. We 


also experienced a little mountain climbing when 


we tugged up the hill to the hospital of the 
Frontier Nursing Service, which is under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Mary Breckinridge. There we heard 
the fascinating story of the scope and aims of this 
unique service, by nurses trained in midwifery in 
hospitals in England and Scotland and serving an 
area of 700 square miles with a hospital and six 
outlying nursing centers. In this very backward 
(much under-privileged) section of our mountains 
the nursing service has reduced the maternal death- 
rate to practically nothing.as compared with an 
average of 5 per cent for the United States. We 
were impressed with the plea that there is need 
for a hospital and training school in this country 
where nurses may be given this highly specialized 
training. 

Around the luncheon tables at Wooton we 
heard of the work being done there under the 
Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. This is a community center providing 
hospital and nursing service, running a farm, and 
maintaining a boarding home for pupils in the 
grades. The farm is used as a demonstration, the 
farmers learning how to improve their poultry 
and stock and how to raise fruit successfully where 
home-grown fruit is scarce. The community cen- 
ter also brings the women together for creative 
work in weaving and quilt-making. The county 
cooperates in the school by paying the teachers. 

At Carr Creek, in Knott County, we found 1 
center under local leadership with Mr. W. T. 
Francis as head of the Community Center, as- 
sisted by a local board of five trustees. They co- 
operate with the county in maintaining an ele- 
mentary and high school, and hope eventually to 
turn over to the state the education of its children. 
Community services are held at the center, and 
a nurse does health work in the county and at 
the Center. 


Having slept that night “on Carr” we paid an 
early morning call at a humble mountain cabin 
before leaving the “branch,” and Miss Dingman 
introduced us to a few of her many loyal friends 
among the mountain people. The drive over Pine 
Mountain should be mentioned as an event in itself, 
for there in the grandeur of fall coloring on the 
slopes we shared with Edna St. Vincent Millay 
the cry: 
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My heart is almost out of ‘me,—let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call! 


Leaving the wild beauty of the open we came 
to Benham where we saw perhaps one of the finest 
public schools in the mountains. The Wisconsin 
Steel Company, operating the coal mines in Ben- 
ham, aids in the maintenance of the school and 
the community church nearby. Several blocks 
from the main school building we also visited the 
much smaller building where the colored students 
are accommodated. 


At Harlan we had lunch with a large group of 
city officials and leading citizens who have been 
actively interested in the program of the Inter- 
national Save the Children Fund in its Harlan 
County Child Health Demonstration. In a good 
many centers in the county health demonstration 
conferences are held where mothers are urged to 
bring their well children for examination and ad- 
vice. A few milk goats are being lent out to fam- 
ilies with several undernourished children. 


At Wallins, Dr. L. C. Kelley of Pineville met 
the party and took us to Twila where arrange- 
ments were made through the courtesy of Mr. 
Ted Creech, the mine superintendent, for the 
sroup actually to visit the Creech mine. After a 
most thrilling ascent of the mountain, we boarded 
the coal cars, were checked in as the miners are, 
and rode for a mile and a quarter into the heart 
of the mine. There we saw a powerful machine 
capable of cutting out great quantities of coal in 
a short time, so that the miner’s job is reduced to 
loading and sending out the coal. That evening 
at Pineville a meeting had been planned with the 
study tour group and a representative group of 
citizens of Pineville with Mr. Herndon Evans, 
editor of the Pineville Sun, as the skillful and 
courteous chairman. The meeting enabled us to 
discuss frankly the coal mining situation as it af- 
fected the mountain people, with one of the oper- 
ators and the social, religious and educational 
leaders in and near Pineville. 


The next morning our way led through the 
historic Cumberland Gap through which the first 
white settlers made their way into Kentucky. 
Not far from there we stopped at Lincoln Memo- 
rial University, superbly situated, having a beau- 
tiful campus and splendid buildings. In the main 
building, Duke Hall, we spent a short time seeing 


the fine Lincoln collection, and hearing something 
of the work of this four-year college. 


At LaFollette we visited the office of the Save 
the Children Fund, which is putting on county- 
wide child welfare work, meeting the relief needs 
with food and clothing as well as developing a 
more permanent constructive program. In a 
near by coal camp we saw the mining situation 
at its worst, the mine hardly operating at all, the 
men just sitting about with nothing to do, and the 
women and children in abject need. 

The six-mile detour from the main highway, 
several miles south of LaFollette, to the site of the 
Norris Dam, just below the point where Cove 
Creek joins the Clinch River, was well worth 
while, for it gave us some conception of the mag- 
nitude of the plans of the federal government for 
clearing and inundating a great section of the val- 
ley and establishing a planned community for the 
workers and families that will be forced to move. 
At the Tennessee Valley Authority offices in 
Knoxville Dr. Arthur E. Morgan and his associates 
were most generous of their time in discussing 
some of the plans that are being laid for develop- 
ing the natural resources and providing for the 
welfare of the citizens within the area. Later, at 
the Hotel Farragut, some of the group attended 
the first meeting of the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee on the Mountains, which was voted into 
being at the last Conference of Southern Moun- 
tain Workers, and where the cooperative religious 
program for the new town of Norris was planned. 


Saturday night was spent at the Mountain View 
Hotel at Gatlinburg, and before starting out the 
next morning the group visited the interesting 
craft shop of the Pi Beta Phi School. Then began 
one of the most enjoyable drives of the whole trip 
over the Great Smoky Mountains into North 
Carolina. Passing the Cherokee Indian Reserva- 
tion we stopped to see the school there, and were 
met by the Superintendent who patiently an- 
swered our many questions regarding the adjust- 
ments of the Indians in our mountain territory. 


We arrived at the John C. Campbell Folk 
School at Brasstown in the late afternoon and 
spent the night and the next morning hearing and 
seeing the interesting story of the development of 
this unique center. There as we sat in the evening 
around the big fireplace in the room devoted te 
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community gatherings, we truly felt the presence 
of John C. Campbell whose vision for the moun- 
tain people is slowly being realized. At Brasstown 
we saw a quite unstandardized type of work 
grown very gradually out of community needs, 
beginning with a farm and very limited equip- 
ment and now comprising farm buildings con- 
structed for beauty as well as utility; a school 
which runs during the four winter months and 
which aims to develop attitudes rather than to 
teach facts; and a community service which in- 
cludes a cooperative creamery and a cooperative 
Farmers’ Association, both of which are being run 
as independent business enterprises. 

We dipped into Georgia for a brief visit to 
the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, magnificently 
located in a broad valley with a sweep of hills 
marking the boundaries of the school property, 
much of which is devoted to small farm holdings 
made available to tenant farmers with large fam- 
ilies. While the children attend the Rabun Gap- 
Nacoochee School their parents are taught better 
methods of farming, on supervised plots which 
they may rent for a period of five years. There 
are twelve or thirteen farms averaging forty acres 
each. Through cooperation with the county, 
school facilities are offered to boarding and day 
pupils through the eleventh grade. The school is 
an interesting demonstration of the possibilities of 
combination, for Dr. J. K. Coit, the principal of 
the Nacoochee School, formerly located forty-five 
miles from Rabun Gap, has now become the as- 
sociate director with Dr. A. J. Ritchie, founder of 
the Rabun Gap School. There is also an example 
of cooperation between churches, for the congre- 


gations of two different denominations in the 


community have united to worship alternately in 
their two buildings. 

Through Dr. Calfee of the Asheville Normal 
School arrangements were made for a visit to the 
Champion Fibre Company’s paper rolling mill in 
Canton, North Carolina, employing 1700 men, 
the larger proportion of them coming from the 
rural mountain sections. Officials of the company 
met with us and courteously answered our ques- 
tions before conducting us through the great plant 
where we had the opportunity of seeing the whole 
process from logs to paper. Especially impressive 
were the great machines which require few men 
to operate them. 


The same morning we visited the Enka Rayon 
Mill, whose employees are also largely mountain 
people. We were entertained in the large mill 
cafeteria for luncheon, and then were taken on an 
instructive and thrilling tour of the huge planr, 
which so skillfully imitates the work of the silk- 
worm that the production of the rayon fibre 
seemed almost like magic. 

In Asheville we visited the Spinning Wheel, 
fittingly housed in one of the old-time mountain 
cabins, which offers for sale the beautiful products 
that are helping some of the mountain people to 
be self-supporting. We also visited the Allanstand 
Cottage Industries, the gift of Frances Goodrich 
to the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 
which exhibits and sells the beautiful work of the 
twenty-five or more producing centers included 
in its membership. At the Asheville Normal 
School, we had an opportunity to meet with the 
staff in the evening and the next morning to see 
the school in operation. The school, under the 
Presbyterian board, gives a four-year course for 
the preparation of rural school teachers. Dr. 
Calfee’s philosophy is that the students shall learn 
by doing; and so they manage a bank and a store, 
do church and community work, supervise care 
of dormitories, assist the nurse, make and repair 
furniture, and as seniors spend three weeks in 
their own communities observing and participat- 
ing in the actual work of a rural school. The 
visit to Farm School, also under the Presbyterian 
Board, concluded the tour. Here we found a 
school fitting the curriculum to meet the needs of 
each student, giving vocational training and with 
it as full and rich an experience as possible. Under 
supervision each pupil is working out his own 
projects. By an interesting and unusual arrange- 
ment, the school is accredited for such pupils as it 
recommends for college entrance. 

Unfortunately there was very little opportunity 
for the group as a whole to appraise the work 
seen, except as each one in accordance with his 
background and experience was making mental 
note of things to be done or not to be done in 
connection with his own work. The whole group 
was never all together, as some joined us late and 
others left before the end of the tour. In a few 


places time was allowed for some general dis- 
cussion, which proved very fruitful. Out of one 
of these brief discussions came the suggestion that 
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a plan might be worked out whereby there could 
be a more extensive sharing of special resources. 
The Conference of Southern Mountain Workers 
is furnishing an example this year of what might 
be done in the way of such sharing, in that they 
have sent out Mr. Frank Smith who is going from 
place to place, putting on splendid recreation 
programs in centers that have asked for him. 
Larger schools and centers with more ample re- 
sources in libraries and staff might make available 
these resources to the small centers. Berea College 
furnishes perhaps one example in its Opportunity 
School on the campus for three weeks in January, 
and in its three-day Opportunity Schools which 
send five or six members of the staff to communi- 
ties wishing to put on brief intensive programs. 


At the last discussion period of the group in 
Asheville, it was felt that the experiment of a 
Study Tour had been most valuable and was well 
worth repeating. Some felt that even at the risk 
of leaving out certain significant pieces of work, 
the tour should go a little more slowly, have a 
little more time at each place seen, and definitely 
plan to have time at the end for a general sum- 
mary of the findings and conclusions of the group. 
It was also suggested that a less extensive tour 
might be planned in order to study intensively all 
of the phases of work being undertaken within an 
area, with the intention of seeing and evaluating 
their interrelations. Whether or not it is possible 
to work out other tours along the lines suggested, 
all were agreed that the Study Tour of 1933 was a 
great success. 


The tour brought us in touch with the major 
problems that confront the Southern Mountain 
area: educational, economic, and religious and 
social. The educational problem is being met in at 
least three different ways. In some schools a 
standardized, formal training is offered such as 
would be given in the average public school in 
that area. Classes are conducted in the regular 
way, and very frequently a definite effort is made 
to meet the standards set by accrediting agencies. 
We found some schools being conducted on less 
formal lines, offering academic training but with 
little emphasis on formal classroom procedures 
and much more emphasis on the special needs of 
the individual pupil; less regimentation and more 
adaptation. The project method is being used to 


a large extent, whereby departmental lines are 
being broken down, and the pupil learns his math- 
ematics, his science and his agriculture while 
handling a single project which for him may also 
have very definite vocational training. A third 
approach to the educational problem was seen in 
a few places where the work was entirely non- 
academic, with no grades, no credits, no attempt 
to fit into any standardized scheme of education, 
but with the sole object of enriching the life of 
the individual, helping him to acquire attitudes 
rather than facts, and to prepare him to meet life 
situations more intelligently. Where this type of 
education was offered for the young people, it was 
linked with adult education programs for the 
older people in the community. 


Certain questions forced themselves upon our 
minds as we thought of the educational problem 
in the mountains. Are the private and church 
schools really needed? Does not the function of 
secondary education belong to the state unless an 
institution is meeting a need which the state 
agencies cannot meet? Are the funds used in 
maintaining systems which duplicate the public 
schools to be justified? Is it best, in the long run, 
to bring the child out of his home for a number 
of years to live in a boarding school, if no attempt 
is made to change conditions in the home and 
community so that the child can fit back into 
them? And perhaps the most fundamental ques- 
tion of all: are our schools preparing the young 
people to meet life as they will find it, or are they, 
regardless of the fact that the majority of these 
young people will not be leaders, offering a type 
of training suited only for those who will be 
specialists or leaders? Perhaps the answers to these 
questions lie hidden, but may we not continue our 
study of them until we find the right solution? 


The group was also brought into contact with 
the religious and social needs and problems of the 
mountains. We were made to realize that the 
religious life cannot be developed without regard 
to the economic and social conditions facing the 
individual. Because of the immensity of the 
problem and the need, we felt the importance of 
developing greater cooperation between the forces 
now at work, so that there may be no wasted ef- 
fort and fewer areas that are left untouched. In 
addition to the cooperation of different church 
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boards in the handling of identical programs, 
there appeared the need of cooperation between 
agencies within a denomination in the carrying 
out of different programs, as for example, the 
tying together of the religious and educational 
efforts of a single denomination in a given area. 
Perhaps the word cooperation has been over- 
worked, but the fact still remains that there is 
need of mutual understanding between all 
agencies Operating in a given section so that they 
may work together in bringing more abundant 
life to the people they try to serve. We saw one 
church center that was cooperating with the of- 
ficers of the C.C.C. camp near by to meet the 
needs of the boys in the camp, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has shown a splendid attitude of 
sympathetic cooperation in the effort to unite the 
church forces in a single program for the new 
community at Norris. Educational forces need to 
cooperate with social forces, and social with re- 
ligious. Schools and teachers can do a great deal 
to improve conditions of health by cooperating 
with health agencies that are available. Often 
state or federal aid may be made available in deal- 
ing with health problems if the facts are made 
known and proper connections made. 

The Study Tour also brought us in touch with 
the economic problem of life in the mountains. 
We saw the industrial situation from two dif- 
ferent aspects, that of the mines and that of the 
mills. In the coal fields we saw one company that 
furnished good living accommodations, a splendid 
school and church for the people in the communi- 
ty; but we also saw coal camps where the mines 
had not been operating regularly for nearly two 
years and where the people were living in abject 
poverty with no means of getting away from the 
hopelessness. 


The two mills that we visited are perhaps 
among the finest examples of the mill situation a3 
it affects the mountain people. We saw the work- 
ers well housed, a good many of them living on 
their own little farms within reach of their work. 
In one mill village we saw very fine homes for the 
workers, who, we were told, paid not more than 
10 per cent of their wages for rent. We saw a 
company store that was a real cooperative in 
which workers shared in the profits at the end o1 
the year, and heard of the mill councils to which 
each department sent its representatives. In these 
mills, we were told, the labor agitators found no 
fruitful soil for the cultivation of unrest, because 
the workers were satisfied. 


The plans of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for developing cheap power and fertilizer, study- 
ing the area for possible development of other 
natural resources, introducing small industries 
making use of these natural resources, developing 
types of agriculture suited to steep land, and en- 
couraging subsistence farming to supplement 
earnings in the small industries all seem to open 
up large possibilities which may in the end affect 
the whole Southern Mountain area and make life 
in this section of our country more rich and fruit- 


ful. 


I am sure that we all felt more deeply than ever 
the great challenge of the task that lies before us, 
and came back to our several occupations with a 
determination to know more of the needs of this 
area and what others are doing to meet them, that 
our own work may be more constructive and 
that, as one said, we may help to bring to the 
Southern Highlands “a home life, a communal 
life, characterized by external austerity, but by 
inner amplitude, richness, beauty, and radiance. 
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THE FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE 


Dorothy F. Buck 


The Frontier Nursing Service was established 
“to safeguard the lives and health of mothers and 
children by providing and preparing trained 
nurse-midwives for rural areas in Kentucky and 
elsewhere, where there is inadequate medical ser- 
vice; to give skilled care to women in childbirth; 
to give nursing care to the sick of both sexes and 
all ages; to establish, own, maintain, and operate 
hospitals, clinics, nursing centers, and midwifery 
training schools for graduate nurses; to educate 
the rural population in the laws of health, and 
parents in baby hygiene and child care; to provide 
expert social service; to obtain medical, dental, 
and surgical services for those who need them at 
a price they can afford to pay; to ameliorate eco- 
nomic conditions inimical to health and growth, 
and to conduct research towards that end.” ! 

To understand why one organization should 
attempt such a comprehensive program one must 
know something of the country in which it op- 
erates and the people for whom it exists. The 
work was started over eight years ago in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains in southeastern Kentucky. 
This is one of the most isolated rural sections in 
the United States. There are no railroads and few 
roads. These latter, with the exception of a new 
state road twenty-four miles long, can be travelled 
by car only in summer, the dry season. By far 
the greater number of the families live along nar- 
row creeek beds and can be reached only on foot 
or by horse or mule back. This is a land of 
weather extremes. In winter the rain, wind, and 
swollen streams wash away huge sections of the 
roads or block them with fallen trees. In summer 
the heat dries the creeks, the springs, and even the 
rivers, leaving the gardens parched and the water 
supply inadequate and unsanitary. It is a hard 
land where the poor soil of the steep, rocky hill- 
sides, even with much hard labor, yields only the 
most frugal of livings and where the forests and 
streams, their game and fish nearly exhausted, do 
little to augment the meager food supply. There 
are almost no money-making industries, save a 


(1) Excerpt from the Articles of Incorporation of the Frontier 
Nursing Service. 


few lumber camps which employ a very small 
number of men at a low wage. The existing 
poverty is clearly shown by a study made by the 
Frontier Nursing Service of the economic condi- 
tion of 400 families living in Leslie County. Of 
these 400 families, fifty per cent had an annual in- 
come of $566 or less, including both money and 
produce. The annual money income that was 
found to occur most often among these 400 fam- 
ilies was $183, and this was for a family in which 
the average number of individuals was five. 2 

The qualified doctors who touch this region are 
few indeed. Their usual charge is $1.00 per mile. 
Because of the large areas they must cover, the 
difficulty of travel, and the poverty of the people, 
they can handle only the most urgent sick cases 
and make only infrequent visits upon them. Thus 
the midwifery has heretofore been left almost 
entirely in the hands of the untrained midwife, 
and the ordinary illnesses have been cared for by 
the people themselves with the help of the “herb 
doctor.” 

To handle this situation the Frontier Nursing 
Service has established a generalized nursing pro- 
gram carried on by nurses trained in their own 
profession and also in public health and mid- 
wifery. This last requirement has thus far been 
satisfied by using either British nurse-midwives or 
American nurses who have received this training 
in England or Scotland. The Frontier Nursing 
Service is planning at some future date to establish 
its own training school for midwifery. 

The nurse’s conveyance is a horse, her uniform 
a blue riding habit, and her bags, saddle-pockets. 
There are two sets of these: one for delivery and 
one for all other visits. Besides home visits, each 
center sets aside one or two days a week for 
clinics. On such days the nurse stays in to receive 
patients who come from miles around on foot and 
on horseback for treatment and advice. In this 
way much time is saved the nurse. To what ex- 
tent the mountain folk show their appreciation of 
the Service by cooperating to save the nurses time 


(2) Willeford, Mary B. Income and Health in Remote Rural 
Areas. New York City, 1932. 
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is shown by figures from the last annual report. 
The nurses paid 19,927 visits and received 18,190 
at the centers. This proportion is very good in a 
country where travel presents so many difficulties. 

The work is organized on a decentralized basis. 
Each center has a local committee composed of 
the leading citizens living in that particular 
district. These committees meet regularly to hear 
the nurses’ reports and to discuss with them the 
problems arising in connection with their work. 

There are at present eight of these nursing 
centers. One of them, in Hyden, the county seat 
of Leslie, includes an eighteen-bed emergency 
hospital, which dur- 
ing the past fiscal 
year took care of 341 
patients. These in- 
cluded all manner of 
cases: accidents, ab- 
normal midwifery 
cases, undernourish- 
ed and miasmic 
babies, acute diseases, 
and emergency oper- 
ations. For these last 
a surgeon is obtained 
from Hazard, twen- 
ty-four miles away. 

The hospital is under 

the direct charge of 

the superintendent, 

who also orders and 

sends out the supplies 

for the outlying cen- 

ters. The medical di- 

rector has his head- 

quarters at the hospital. He has charge not only 
of the hospital patients but of the medical work 
throughout the entire Service. He advises the 
nurses and visits the emergencies and sick cases 
that can not obtain a doctor otherwise. The dis- 
trict work for Hyden and the region about it is 
carried by three district nurses who also live at 
the hospital. 

As Hyden is the seat of medical headquarters, 
so Wendover, four and a half miles distant, is the 
seat of administrative headquarters. Here the 
volunteer director and her assistant live. Here 
also is carried on the central record system. Daily 
time sheets, sent in weekly from each nurse, are 


$$ 


checked here, tabulated, and summarized. Here 
records of dismissed cases are filed and are avail- 
able at any time. Here goes forward all the office 
work attendant on the administration of a large, 
new, decentralized venture. At Wendover, too, 
the social service department has its headquarters, 
in charge of a graduate of the New York School 
of Social Work and financed by the Alpha Omi- 
cron Pi national sorority. It is evident that ina 
region of so few facilities and so much poverty 
this is a very busy department indeed. 

The remaining six centers are intended for the 
use of two nurses each. They are approximately 


ForpING A SWOLLEN STREAM 


ten miles apart so that each district has a radius of 
five miles and all the centers cover a block of over 
700 square miles in parts of four counties. Be- 
cause of the present financial condition through- 
out the country, a seventy-five per cent reduction 
in the nursing staff has been necessary, and four o 
the six centers are being operated as one-nurst 
districts. That the quality of the work might re 
main unchanged in all its branches, the territory 
covered by each of the four centers has had to be 
temporarily reduced. 

The midwifery program provides for full pre 
natal care including periodic examinations af 
teaching in prenatal and infant welfare. A flat 
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fee of $5.00 is charged for this service and is often 
paid in produce or work. A doctor’s examination 
is provided if there is any hint of abnormality and 
as far as possible for all primipara. Normal de- 
liveries are managed by the nurse-midwives, the 
doctor being summoned only in--case an abnor- 
mality arises. Bedside care is given for ten days 
after delivery: daily, if the patient lives within 
three miles of the center; every other day, if she 
is farther distant. After the tenth day the nurse 
visits weekly for examination and _ instruction 
until the baby is a month old. Of course, in case 
of any abnormality at any time during the mid- 
wifery period more visits are made to the patient 
than in straight-forward cases. The maternity 
program is under the midwifery supervisor, who, 
while she has her headquarters at the Hyden 
Hospital, is always on call for any of the centers. 


She is the first one notified in case of the slightest . 


deviation from the normal. She holds herself in 
readiness to answer any call at any time, day or 
night, either by giving advice after consulting the 
doctor, or accompanying the doctor to the nurse 
in difficulty. She also checks all the midwifery 
records and keeps a file of all registered cases so 
that the midwifery situation in the entire Service 
is always clearly in mind. This enables her to ren- 
der the utmost aid in the most efficient manner. 

Perhaps the result of this intensive program can 
best be shown by the report of Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, who made a study of the first 1,000 cases de- 
livered by the Service. He says: “The most im- 
portant single result of this work is that not one 
of the women died as the direct result of either 
pregnancy or labor,” and again: “Another im- 
portant result is the small number of stillbirths. 
There was a total of twenty-six stillbirths among 
1,015 babies. This figure is one-third less than 
occurs usually in the general population of the 
United States. Another end result is the number 
of babies that die within one month after birth. 
There were twenty-five such deaths out of 986 
babies born alive. In the general white popula- 
tion of Kentucky there occur thirty-six such in- 
fant deaths in 1,000 live births, which represents a 
saving of one-third from that in the general pop- 


ulation.” 3 

(3) From a report of a study of the first 1,000 midwifery cases 
of the Frontier Nursing Service made by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
Vice-President and Statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City, 1931. 


The general nursing program includes both 
morbidity and public health nursing. Each family 
pays $1.00 a year for all the services rendered 
under these heads. Necessary nursing supplies are 
sold at cost. The families are taught by demon- 
stration and advice to care for all chronic cases. 
The acutely ill are cared for by the nurse herself. 
As soon as possible the services of a doctor are 
obtained; pending his arrival the nurse follows the 
directions outlined in the medical routine which 
has been drawn up and authorized by the Medical 
Advisory Committee of the Frontier Nursing 
Service. 

Regular health visits are paid to each family and 
are recorded on the individual record cards which 
are kept for every member of a family. In addi- 
tion to the usual health advice adapted to the 
needs of such a community, vaccinations and in- 
oculations are given under the direction of the 
State Board of Health. These include protection 
against diphtheria, typhoid, smallpox, pneumonia, 
and influenza. Already 60,786 such inoculations 
have been given. Drinking water is tested, and if 
impure treated with chloride of lime to render it 
fit for use. Children are tested for worms and if 
positive, as the great majority are, given treat- 
ment. Sanitation is urged and supervised. In this 
general program the nurses are guided by the as- 
sistant director who also acts as field supervisor. 
She visits the different centers regularly, making 
calls with the nurses, going over their records 
with them, and helping in the various problems 
that arise. 

Besides this full program, the Frontier Nursing 
Service has sponsored other activities. Special 
clinics with outside specialists have been held at 
the Hyden Hospital and some of the outlying 
centers. These have included clinics for tonsils, 
trachoma, gynecology and obstetrics, orthopedics, 
pediatrics, eyes, ear, nose and throat. Four visit- 
ing helminthologists have been aided in their re- 
search activities for the eradication of hook and 
round worms. Through the cooperation of the 
Kentucky State Dental Association for several 
summers, the services of a part time dentist have 
been obtained for children and expectant mothers. 
Where local resources have proved inadequate, 
patients have been sent to neighboring cities for 
examination and treatment, through the eager co- 
operation of doctors and hospitals. 
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Perhaps there is no more fitting way to end this 


brief analysis of the Frontier Nursing Service than 
to quote the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Dublin 
after his study of the first 1,000 midwifery cases 
delivered by the nurse-midwives of the Service. 
He said: “The study shows conclusively what has 
in fact been demonstrated before, that the type of 


On November twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
there gathered at the Robinson Agricultural Sub- 
station at Quicksand, Kentucky, a group of men 
and women whose presence marked a new and 
perhaps significant step for the work in the South- 
ern Mountains. This group of ninety, who reg- 
istered from seven counties in the Upper Ken- 
tucky River basin, formed the first regional con- 
ference held under the auspices of the general 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers. 

At the annual meeting of this Conference at 
Knoxville in April, the possibilities of regional 
conferences were discussed as one of several con- 
crete plans towards closer understanding and co- 
operation among institutions and agencies in the 
mountains. The idea was later formulated into 
a definite plan for one such meeting, through an 
informal group of representative people from the 
upper Kentucky River section of Kentucky, and 
the arrangements for such a conference made 
through the office of the Executive Secretary of 
the Conference of Southern Mountain Workers. 

Through the courtesy of the University of 
Kentucky, the Robinson Substation was offered 
as a central place of meeting. The hospitality 
of the superintendent, Mr. Roger Jones, and his 
associates, the meals together, and the personal 
intercourse, gave to the conference an exceedingly 
happy social atmosphere. It was marked also by 
great faith in its worth and by free participation 
in the program, which was planned entirely on a 
discussion basis. 

In the opening session on the afternoon of 
November twenty-fourth Miss Helen H. Ding- 
man outlined the purposes of the meeting. The 
first of these was acquaintanceship, the benefit of 


THE FIRST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Mary P. Dupuy 


service rendered by the Frontier Nurses safeguards 
the life of mother and babe. If such service were 
available to the women of the country generally, 
there would be a saving of 10,000 mothers’ lives a 
year in the United States, there would be 30,000 
less stillbirths, and 30,000 more children alive at 
the end of the first month of life.” 4 





personal contact and of the social and spiritual 
impact with those who are, to quote President 
Hutchins, “friendly comrades in a common 
cause.” A second purpose of the conference was 
the opportunity to pool our programs and to 
begin to think in terms of our work as a whole. 
Further, to know our total investment of money 
to meet the needs of our section; to plan how we 
may help each other by sharing experience, ex- 
periments and successes, and deciding what we 
can cooperatively support and share together. 

“We have to leave our individual thinking,” 
said Miss Dingman, “and enter into an age of 
social cooperation. We speak of the men of the 
mountains as super-individualistic, but are we 
mountain workers not as individualistic as the 
people we serve? We put our lives yearly into our 
schools, our centers, our hospitals, our projects, 
not knowing or working with our partners in 
the job. The time has come for a New Deal in 
our mountain work, for better and more con- 
structive regional planning. This meeting is a 
step towards closer cooperation.” 

The first topic for discussion, “What Are We 
Doing to Help the Economic Situation?” was led 
by Dean Thomas Cooper of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Kentucky. Dean 
Cooper spoke of the fact that one could no longer 
speak of “the unchanging mountains,” as far as 
economic conditions were concerned, since the 
mountain area is undergoing terrific industrial 
changes. These have been due to the develop- 
ments of railroads, coal, oil, gas, and lumber. In 
sixteen years, it was pointed out, the economic 


(4) Dublin, op. cit. 
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emphasis has shifted until agriculture represents 
largely a part-time occupation, and the livelihood 
of the mountain people depends chiefly upon 
some other form of industry. The population of 
the mountains has at the same time increased one- 
fifth as industry has broken down in other places. 

Ordinarily we think of the economic situation 
in the mountains as a question of land, but land 
itself has changed as lumber has been taken out, 
vast tracts given Over to mineral developments, 
creek beds changed, and erosion has done its 
work. The question as to what can be done for 
the economic life of the mountains represents 
what must be done in the way of planning by 
groups rather than be left longer to individuals. 
There must be injected into the present economic 
situation first, the idea that there is a definite 
place for agriculture, which meets a definite need, 
and second, situations must be made where people 
may engage in industry and yet have subsistence 
farming. In doing this the mountain territory has 
in its favor a good climate and a teachable people. 
Third, there must be the recognition that there 
are large areas which are not favorable for farm- 
ing and which must be kept for timber crops, 
through Federal forests. 

Following Dean Cooper’s remarks there was 
discussion in which were brought out various 
phases of the economic problem in eastern Ken- 
tucky. The question of how far it is possible to 
get a living from the soil and of other economic re- 
sources besides soil was foremost in the discussion. 
Two rather recent studies were referred to, one 
having been made by Miss Willeford of the Fron- 
tier Nursing Service. This study, based on an 
area of southeastern Kentucky revealed that the 
average income per family in this section studied 
is approximately $35 per family in cash and $85 
in produce, under which it is possible to sustain 
life only on the barest margin. Another study, 
made by the University of Kentucky, of a county 
which had not “felt the full force of economic 
impact,” made special note of the possibilities of 
rural industries within the county above home 
consumption. These consisted of such home in- 
dustries as weaving, and the making of baskets, 
furniture, sorghum, corn meal. 

While there was not time nor opportunity in 
the brief discussion of regional conditions to form 
definite conclusions as to economic objectives, it 


was the thought of the group that we cannot go 
back to the simple “hand-made” living of our 
ancestors, but that we must go forward. While 
the larger amount of the present income of moun- 
tain homes is not from the farms, the conclusions 
are that much more can be got from the land 
than is being done. We should secure from the 
land the utmost that is economically feasible for 
necessary food and clothing and a reasonable de- 
gree of comfort under the conditions of life to 
which we are accustomed. There must be enough 
public income to maintain local government, 
roads, a satisfactory type of school, and necessities 
for health. 

The second topic, “What Are We Doing to 
Help The Educational System?”, led by Dean W. 
J. Baird, of Berea College, evoked much ani- 
mated discussion. The major part of the time 
wis given to an analysis of the reasons for the 
poor grade of rural schools now found in this 
section. The outstanding criticism was the con- 
trol of the schools by the small district adminis- 
trative unit, instead of by the county or state. 
This has led to each little locality having its own 
school under local control, including the selection 
of the teacher, with attendant nepotism and low 
standards. 


Other causes besides local administration and 
political interference are the lack of public funds, 
which admits poor building and equipment, short 
school terms and a low standard for teachers’ 
qualifications. Topographical difficulties add to 
the school dilemma. The members of the con- 
ference were unanimous in their opinion of the 
school condition and felt that theirs was a direct 
responsibility towards it. There was brief dis- 
cussion regarding the place’ of private grade and 
high school and to what extent they should con- 
tinue to be justified. A plea was made that the 
private schools set for themselves a standard well 
beyond that of the public school, in physical up- 
keep and beauty of grounds and buildings as well 
as in the quality of educational work and teach- 
ing personnel. 

The group agreed there was no longer any need 
for private elementary schools. There is an ele- 


mentary school—though often poor—accessible to 
the children. The task is to improve and make ade- 
quate these public elementary schools. 

It was agreed there is still need and a place for 
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private secondary schools. There are not enough 
public secondary schools reasonably accessible to 
all boys and girls who are ready for high school. 

While it was felt that the private and secondary 
schools now in existence were needed they can 
justify their existence only in case they are not 
duplicating the work of a public high school and 
are doing a superior type of work. It was felt that 
the establishing of more private secondary schools 
could not be justified. 

The evening meeting was led. by President 
William J. Hutchins of Berea College. Most inter- 
esting discussions hinged around “Are We Meet- 
ing the Religious Needs?” “Are mountain people 
exceptionally religious?” was a question which 
provoked much interest. The answers might be 
summed up in one reply, “Yes and no, and mostly 
no,” and the conclusion that as a whole they 
are more theological than religious. President 
Hutchins brought to the group the searching 
question, “Are we consuming our energies with 
external things, sometimes anything except the 
creation of a society of the filial and the fraternal?” 

The group, which represented twelve Protest- 
ant denominations, discussed the following points: 
Does denominationalism tend to prevent frater- 
nalism and progress? Do we want to coordinate 
or eliminate denominations? Can we not sub- 
merge our sectarianism in the great cause of 
the mountains? Representatives of various de- 
nominations expressed the feeling that sectarian- 
ism is not stressed in their work, but that ther: 
could and should be better coordination. The gen- 
eral feeling was expressed that there is a desire 
for better preaching among the people of the 
mountains, and that the quality of native preach- 
ing has improved. 

In directing the thought of the conference, 
President Hutchins asked, “What are we doing to 
make men aware of God and to create the frater- 
nal spirit among men through the home, school, 
church, and our own personalities? These are 
the great historic ways by which the God of 
Christ is made known and fraternalism pro- 
moted.” Many fields for discussion Were thus 
opened: Are we training leaders for our Sunday 
schools? Are we teaching the real message of the 
Bible or mere externals? Are we using the ministry 
of music through the great hymns of the church 
rather than through musical clap-trap? 


ad 


The filial and fraternal spirit can be developed 
through the home by creating, even with “out. 
ward austerity,” a richness and beauty of home 
life. We can insure the filial spirit through our 
gentleness, cheer, and sweetness of spirit and 
person. 

In discussing the question, “Are We Meeting 
the Social and Cultural Needs of the Region?”, 
Mr. Frank Smith, representative of the Southern 
Mountain Workers’ Conference and the Ameri- 
can Association of Adult Education, spoke of the 
recreational program which he has carried on this 
fall in several private schools. Mr. Smith spoke 
of the cultural heritage of the mountain handi- 
crafts, folk dances (running sets), ballads and 
songs—but aside from this there is a poverty of 
cultural life. In his work, Mr. Smith has very 
successfully introduced folk games and simple folk 
dances, dramatics, for which he considers there is 
special aptitude, and stories, which open up lit- 
erature and embody great truths. “There is a 
great hunger among mountain youth for such 
activities and large possibilities for realizing great 
satisfaction from them.” 

Miss Lula Hale of “Homeplace,” spoke of 
the library work which is done from their center 
in seventeen adjacent public schools. A small 
truck with built-in book cases has regular days 
for a trip to each school. The books are used 
with eagerness and with joy; some four thousand 
loans, averaging four or five readings each, have 
been made in the last four months. 

Four H Club work was presented by Mr. J. M. 
Feltner as a means of social helpfulness, since it 
promotes ownership and relates to things which 
are fine. Mr. Feltner further stressed the neces- 
sity of a united front among mountain workers 
in regard to standards of conduct and of civic 
life, which, unless improved, will be a serious det- 
riment to both social and economic development 
of the mountains. 

Mrs. Mary Breckinridge, Director of the Fron 
tier Nursing Service, spoke of the hopeful de- 
velopment of maternity and preventive work. 
The Frontier Nursing Service has put into opers 
tion a system which will practically eliminate the 
maternal death rate in the extremely difficult 
section which it serves. This service also gives 
vast opportunities for creative health work in the 
homes. Mrs. Breckinridge feels, however, that 
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the pall which hangs over this section of Ken- 
tucky is tuberculosis, for which there is the high- 
est rate in the United States, and practically no 
adequate public provision. 

The closing session of the Conference on Satur- 
day morning had for its central thought “How 
Can We as a Group of Workers Understand 
Our Section and Work More Cooperatively to 
Solve Our Common Problems?” President Frank 
L. McVey of the University of Kentucky presided. 
As a basis of discussion the previous sessions were 
reviewed and the economic and educational hand- 
icaps listed. Dr. McVey laid particular emphasis 
upon the first part of the subject, the necessity 
of understanding the section. He brought home 
to the group very clearly that chief among the 
difficulties is that the people working in the 
mountains do not have sufficient knowledge about 
the problems with which they are dealing. In 
answer tO a question raised as to how best to 
reach the young people today Dr. McVey em- 
phasized the need of the adult leaders to study 
the actual interests of young people and to equip 
themselves with knowledge about them. Very 
aptly he used the expression that most people are 
“fugitives from information.” 

While in so brief a conference topics could not 
be pursued to a satisfactory length or conclusions 
reached on such open questions, a few definite 
recommendations were made toward which this 
initial conference group might work. Dr. McVey 
reiterated the fact that a firm economic base must 
undergird all planning. “We must apply the 
scientific spirit to our work, find the facts, define 
the problem and work for the solution.” A few 
definite suggestions along economic lines were 
those pertaining to support of an adequate bill 
tor game and fisheries and one for creating forest 
preserves within the area. 

In uniting on a program for better educational 
conditions it was recommended that the group 
acquaint itself thoroughly with the recent report 
of the Kentucky Educational Commission and 
feel that there is a definite responsibility in work- 
ing for an acceptable and adequate educational 
Program such as it may provide. This report is 
available in complete form or can be read as a 
“Summary of the Findings and Recommendations 
of the Kentucky Educational Committee” in the 
September number of the Educational Bulletin, 


Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Miss O. Latham Hatcher, of the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance, brought to the 
conference the problem of the large number of 
rural young people returning from the city un- 
employed, with no resources for help. The Edu- 
cational Alliance is working to find something 
constructive for them to do, so that they may 
become better citizens and more employable, 
rather than to become disintegrated and discour- 
aged. This service members of the conference 
should consider in their discussions and plans for 
work. 

The matter of more constructive forms of re- 
lief work and of service in the government Citi- 
zens Conservation Corps camps was touched 
upon also. Grave dangers of pauperization in 
connection with relief were recognized and the 
feeling was strong that we must all help to carry 
the social responsibilities of the emergency. 

It was decided to form the regional conference 
into a permanent one, meeting annually, working 
as an adjunct to the Southern Mountain Workers 
Conference. The meeting gave many of the num- 
ber a clearer impression of what the latter confer- 
ence has endeavored for some years to do and 
stimulated an interest in attending it in the spring. 
The feeling was unanimous that the gathering 
was of the greatest interest and value, and many 
enthusiastic comments have been made in regard 
to it. One of those present has written, “I have 
attended many conferences but I have never found 
one that I so thoroughly enjoyed as I did the one 
at Quicksand. I thought I knew something about 
our problem, but I find that I did not begin to 
know many phases of it.” And another: “One of 
the finest things about our recent conference is that 
we came to know each other and to know and 
enjoy our leaders. Every one felt free to talk and 
I have never attended so beneficial a meeting. May 
we have many more of them.” 

In the group there were represented churches, 
private high schools, a junior college, an orphan- 
age, community centers, county health units, pri- 
vate health agencies, agricultural and home demon- 
stration agents, the Friends’ Service Committee, 
and others interested in various forms of work in 
the Kentucky River basin—all “friendly com- 
rades in a common cause.” 
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Some Economic Problems of Mountain Farmers 
Claude O. Spillman 


American people have developed unusually 
strict monetary standards for most of the necessi- 
ties and luxuries of life. From a philosophical 
point of view this may be deplorable, but at 
present it is a fact that we must face. If in terms 
of marketable goods the relative production of a 
given group is low, that group is not able to pur- 
chase certain desirable commodities of life. These 
commodities may be certain commonly accepted 
luxuries or perhaps necessities. The children of 
such unfortunate persons may have to cease at- 
tendance at schools, particularly schools of secon- 
dary and college rank. Their churches suffer. 
Moral and social life are likely to deteriorate. 


If a community or a region faces such a situ- 
ation, many of its best people migrate, thereby 
reducing the desirability of living there. The 
people of such a community or region have the 
alternatives of increasing their production, be- 
coming peasants, or in extreme cases migrating or 
starving. In the southern mountains, many were 
migrating from the farms prior to 1928, but since 
then the trend of population has been distinctly 
back to the farms. Production per person or per 
family is now so low in many cases as to amount 
to peasant standards. 


Using as a basis the states and the counties that 
supply Berea College with most of its students, let 
us look into the actual production of farmers in 
1929, a year above average both in the production 
and in the price of farm products. 

We shall use the net farm production value per 
farm person as the first standard of income. Net 
farm production value is the gross value of every- 
thing produced on the farm, less the feed pro- 
duced and fed to the livestock on the farm. 





NET PRODUCTION VALUES PER FARM PERSON IN 1929 





STATE ALL COUNTIES MOUNTAIN COUNTIES 





Alabama $168 $177 
Georgia 179 142 
Kentucky 200 115 
North Carolina 183 111 
South Carolina 169 191 
Tennessee 190 138 
Virginia 215 198 


West Virginia 174 151 


Now let us examine the cash value per farm 
person of everything sold from the farms of these 
states and counties in 1929. 





CASH VALUE OF SALES PER FARM PERSON IN 1929 





STATE ALL COUNTIES MOUNTAIN COUNTIES 





Alabama $113 $127 
Georgia 126 93 
Kentucky 116 54 
North Carolina 131 63 
South Carolina 118 138 
Tennessee 112 70 
Virginia 138 129 
West Virginia 105 85 


Only one of these states, Kentucky, and thirty 
out of two hundred and twenty-five mountain 
counties, (fifteen in Virginia, nine in Tennessee, 


four in Kentucky, and one each in North Car- 
olina and Georgia) produce enough hogs to supply 
their farmers with pork and pork products, and 
these produce just barely enough for this purpose. 
None produces nearly enough hogs to supply its 
total population with pork and pork producti. 
In these counties and states the farm consumption 
of all kinds of milk (sweet, skim, and buttermilk) 
used as food or fed to livestock varies from 0.5 
quart to 2.1 quarts daily per farm person. It 
should be at least 2.0 quarts daily per farm person, 
but this amount is attained only in one state and 
one county. Butter consumption per farm person 
should be at least 40 pounds per person per year, 
but in these states and counties it varies from 10 
pounds to 35 pounds. Egg consumption should 
be 36 dozen per person per year, but varies in 
these states and counties from 10 to 20 dozen per 
farm person per year. Few counties produce 
enough hay to feed their livestock. 


It is evident that most farmers in this section 
fail to produce an adequacy of total farm com- 
modities—farm commodities for sale, for home 
use, or for farm use. Cities and mining camps 
provide adequate marketing points for most of 
the foodstuffs, particularly milk, meats, and 
poultry products that these farmers can possibly 
produce. 
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County agricultural agents and teachers of ag- 
riculture are doing what they can toward solving 
the agricultural problems of the region, and they 
have accomplished much. This indicates that the 
situation is not hopeless, but that it may be better- 
ed by hard, consistent, united effort. The resi- 
dents of this section are highly educable, and they 
offer a field of educational effort in agricultural 
methods which is relatively new, a field where 
problems to be attacked are legion and sometimes 
bewildering. 

To mention some of these problems: In this 
section few suitable cash crops are now being 
grown. Most crops grown are tilled crops. Crop 
yields are low, and soil is being depleted rapidly. 
In many sections good pastures are non-existent, 
and the average livestock yields are low. Corn 


and corn products furnish most of the feed for 
livestock, and the quality of livestock raised is 
poor. Production of meats and meat products is 
decreasing. The average farm is very small. 
Besides educating the mountain farmer in the 
most effective methods for his particular prob- 
lems, it is evident that more forestry work is im 
perative, and in many cases participation in local 
industries, to supplement the small farm income, 


is to be encouraged. 

The problems inherent in the condition of our 
mountain farmers are clearly those for our educa- 
tional institutions to face frankly and earnestly. 
Only by earnest action may we of the educational 
field make the best of the opportunities presented 
by our agricultural situation. 


A RESERVOIR OF POWER 


D. Lee 


The Tennessee River is formed by the con- 
fluence of the Holston and French Broad Rivers 
in the east central part of Tennessee. It flows 
southwesterly across the eastern part of the state 
into Alabama, westerly across the northern part 
of Alabama, northerly between Alabama and 
Mississippi, and across the western part of Tenn- 
essee and Kentucky into the Ohio River at Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky. Its length is 652 miles and its 
drainage area is 40,600 square miles. 


The first development of the Tennessee River 
on the part of the United States Government 
dates back to the year 1824 when President James 
Monroe, on December 7, in his annual message to 
Congress presented the annual report of the 
Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun, recommend- 
ing a survey of Muscle Shoals as one of the three 
great works which he regarded most important 
for the improvement of transportation condi- 
tions in the United States. (The area known as 
Muscle Shoals is a shallows located in the vicinity 
of the towns of Florence and Sheffield, Alabama, 
on the Tennessee River. These shoals are approx- 
imately 37 miles long, and the name “Muscle 
Shoals” is derived from the muscular efforts re- 
quired to push water craft upstream in the early 


days.) Asa result of the recommendation in 1824 
of the Secretary of War, a preliminary examina- 
tion was ordered on March 12, 1827, and in the 
report dated May 14, 1828, a lateral canal around 
the shoals with 16 locks was recommended. These 
locks were each to be 32 feet wide, 120 feet long, 
and of a 5 foot lift. The work was done by the 
State of Alabama under these plans in 1831; the 
funds were derived from the sale of part of a 
grant of 400,000 acres of public lands donated by 
the United States. Before completion, however, 
it was discovered that these 16 locks were not 
sufficient, but only a middle link in the canal 
system required, and in 1838, after $644,000 had 
been expended and the work had been virtually 
completed, the boats still had to wait for a rise 
in the river to go through the canal. In 1838 a 
recommendation was made to Congress for $750,- 
000 to finish the other needed links in the canal 
system. Congress appropriated only $57,000 to 
complete the middle section of the original canal 
of 16 locks. There was no provision for main- 
tenance, and the canal fell into ruin. 
Thirty-eight years later the United States Engi- 
neers submitted a plan for the repair and enlarge- 
ment of the old canal at a cost of approximately 
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$4,000,000; in 1889 this plan was modified and in 
1890 completed. In 1891 a board of engineers 
submitted a plan for the extension of this canal. 
This plan did not receive favorable consideration 
from Congress, with the result that there never 
has been built around Muscle Shoals a navigation 
canal which could be considered complete accord- 
ing to the standards proposed in 1838. 

It had been long recognized that there was a 
large undeveloped water power at Muscle 
Shoals which could be made available if the river 
could be improved by means of a slack-water sys- 
tem of locks and dams. In 1912 the Board of En- 
gineers was requested to review all reports on this 
section of the Tennessee River and to submit an 
estimate based upon navigation improvement 
which would conserve the water power. From 
the year 1905 to 1915 there was much preliminary 
work in this particular section. The construction 
of the present Muscle Shoals project was author- 
ized by the National Defense Act of June 2, 1916. 


The purpose was to impound the waters at this 
point and create a plant for the fixation of nitro- 
gen, to serve the Government in time of war and 
to furnish power for the manufacture of fertilizer 
in time of peace. This project was completed at 
an estimated cost of $150,000,000 and has remain- 
ed in standby condition since January, 1919. The 
Muscle Shoals properties comprise approximately 
4,000 acres of land at and near Sheffield, Alabama. 
Included in the project are Nitrate Plants Nos. 1 
and 2 and Wilson Dam. Wilson Dam is a mono- 
lithic concrete structure 4,500 feet long and 100 
feet high. The entire structure, the largest 
masonry dam in the world, contains about 1,250,- 
000 yards of masonry. It has a present installa- 
tion capacity of 194,000 kilowatts, with an addi- 
tional future capacity of 260,000 kilowatts. 

After the Armistice, the Federal Government 
pursued the policy of disposing of its excess war 
equipment. Long before Wilson Dam was com- 
pleted, plans were considered for its disposal, also 
the disposal of Nitrate Plants Nos. 1 and 2. Vari- 
ous proposals were submitted for the disposition 
of the Muscle Shoals properties during the years 
following the war until the Seventieth Congress. 
Among them came the offer of Henry Ford to 
purchase the properties, the Underwood Bill au- 
thorizing the President to lease the plants, and the 


offer of the Power Monopoly to lease the project, 
There arose the bitter question of private opera- 
tion and government operation. Here one of the 
greatest statesmen we have ever had came on the 
scene, a man who fought for what he thought was 
right and had at heart the interest of the people 
who had paid in taxes for the construction of this 
mammoth project. This great man waged his 
battle and won out, despite the fact that the 
Power Monopoly did everything in their power to 
thwart his plans and even went so far as to try 
their best to defeat him for re-election. This man 
was Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska. On 
December 19, 1927, Senator Norris introduced 
a bill before the Seventieth Congress for govern- 
ment operation of the Muscle Shoals properties, 
which passed both Houses of Congress but was 
not acted upon by President Coolidge. In the 
Seventy-first Congress Senator Norris introduced 
the bill again; as before it passed both Houses but 
was vetoed by President Hoover on March 3, 
1931. 

On November 8, 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then Governor of New York, was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. President Roosevelt, 
during his term of office as governor, had given 
much study to the power question and was 
thoroughly familiar with the issue of private op- 
eration and government operation which was soon 
to be put before him as President of the United 
States. After being inaugurated he immediately 
called a special session of Congress. During this 
session Senator Norris won his long, bitter fight; 
the bill for government operation of the Muscle 
Shoals properties, construction of the proposed 
Cove Creek Dam, and construction of a trans- 
mission line from Cove Creek to Wilson Dam was 
passed. Congress appropriated $50,000,000 for 
this project. Immediately there was formed the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, consisting of a board 
of three members to carry out this work. Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan was made chairman, Dr. Har- 
court A. Morgan and Mr. David E. Lilienthal 
directors. President Roosevelt used the best of 
judgment in selecting these men for this great 
work. 


The United States Army Engineers had been 
engaged for several years in making a thorough 
survey of the Tennessee River to discover poss- 
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ibilities of hydro-electric power, flood control, 
and navigation. The survey was known as the 
Aero-topographic Survey of the Tennessee River 
and Its Tributaries. The Army aviators made 
aerial photographs of the entire Tennessee River 
and its tributaries, from these photographs field 
parties under the direction of the United States 
Army Engineers applied the horizontal and verti- 
cal control, then the photographs were carried 
into the office and enlarged or reduced to the 
same scale and very accurate maps made from the 
photographs. There were also made detailed sur- 
veys of all the proposed dam sites in the Tennessee 
River Basin. All of this thorough work done by 
the Corps of Engineers was turned over to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and will enable the 
Authority to carry on without being handicapped 
by having to make these surveys, which is in itself 
a long task. 


The Cove Creek dam, the “key dam” for the 
Tennessee River development, which is rightfully 
named the Norris Dam in honor of that great 
man who had much courage to carry on his fight 
against great odds in order for it to become a 
reality, is located in the basin of the Clinch and 
Powell Rivers, in East Tennessee. The dam will 
be 236 feet high and will form a reservoir which 
will have a shore line of 800 miles. That will 
mean a shore line extending 45 miles up the 
Clinch River and 25 miles up its tributary, the 
Powell River. It will be a concrete structure 
strengthened by native stone. The cost will be 
approximately $34,000,000. This dam is to be 
constructed as a power and navigation dam, hav- 
ing installation capacity of 165,000 kilowatts. It 
will tend to regulate the stream flow of the Tenn- 
essee River and make more power available at 
Muscle Shoals as well as improve flood control 
and navigation conditions. The Norris Dam will 
be linked to the Wilson Dam by the construction 
of a 226 mile transmission line at an estimated 
cost of $6,000,000. This work is now being 
carried on by the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
a most commendable way. 


The area within economical transmission dis- 
tance of Muscle Shoals, Norris Dam, and other 
proposed projects within the bounds of the Tenn- 
essee includes the states of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, Tennesse2, 


River 


Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas. The gross area of these 
states is 754,936 square miles, one-fourth the gross 
area of the United States. The Tennessee River 
and its tributaries are capable of producing one- 
fifth of the potential hydro-electric energy in the 
United States. Power can be furnished all of the 
people in this area at a fair and economical rate 
which will be much cheaper than present rates. 
The use of electric appliances will be encouraged. 
Thus the demand for power will be greatly in- 
creased. 

There are abundant mineral resources yet un- 
developed within the bounds of the Tennessee 
River Basin. Some of the minerals are as follows: 

BARITE: Missouri ranks first in production in 
the United States, Georgia ranks second, and 
Tennessee ranks third. Barite is used in paints, 
bristol board, calcimines, rubber, cloth, sugar re- 
fining, and chemical compounds. 

BAUXITE: Bauxite is found in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee. It is 
converted into aluminum abrasives. One of the 
largest aluminum plants in America is located at 
Maryville, Tennessee. 

CEMENT: There is an inexhaustible supply of 
rock for making cement found in Tennessee, 
eorgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Kentucky. 
COPPER and its by-product, SULPHURIC 

ACID: Tennessee and North Carolina. 

KAOLIN and FELDSPAR: Both of these 
products are found in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. Other ingredients used in ceramics are flint, 
found in Illinois, and whiting, found in Missouri. 

BALL CLAYS: Clays are shipped out of this 
area for the manufacture of high grade china, 
enamelware, insulators, and porcelain. 

LIME: There is an inexhaustible supply of lime 
in this section which is used for agricultural pur- 
poses, sugar refining, mortar, tanning, paints, 
glass, and paper. 

MANGANESE: Manganese is found in North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia. 

MARBLE: Some of the finest marbles in the 
world are found in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Georgia. 
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PHOSPHATES: Found in large quantities in 
the majority of these states, they are used in mak- 
ing fertilizers. 

SAND AND GRAVEL: Found along all water 


courses. 


COAL: Coal is found in Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Illinois, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. There are millions of 
tons underlying these states. 

NATURAL GAS: Natural gas is found in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. 

OIL: Oil is found in Arkansas and Kentucky. 


All of these mineral resources with which these 
states so bountifuliy abound will be worked and 
mined by the use of electricity which can be ob- 
tained at a fair and reasonable price by the de- 
velopment of these great water resources with- 
in the bounds of the Tennessee River Basin. 

The Tennessee River Basin will inevitably be 
the seat of one of the greatest water power de- 
velopments in the world, a development in which 
North Carolina in particular stands to benefit 
enormously. Western North Carolina most of all 
stands to benefit from this development as it is so 
strategically located. The drainage area of the 
Tennessee River is 40,600 square miles; over one- 
fourth of this drainage area originates in western 
North Carolina. The French Broad River has a 
drainage area of 5,140 square miles, the Little 
Tennessee River has a drainage area of 2,650 
square miles, and the Hiwassee River has a drain- 
age area of 2,660 square miles, making a total of 
10,450 square miles against 40,600—the entire 
drainage area of the Tennessee River. 

The part we people in this section will play in 
this great development is connected with the 
Hiwassee River. From the head waters of the 
Hiwassee River to its mouth it is 131 miles. The 
elevation above sea level at the head waters is 
1,900 feet and 675 feet at its mouth, making a fall 
of 1,225 feet from source to mouth, giving an 
average fall of 9.35 feet per mile. There are nine 
proposed dam sites located on the Hiwassee River, 
two of these in Cherokee County and two in 
Clay. Coleman Dam, from which we in this im- 
mediate vicinity will derive most benefit, is 
located 15 miles down the river from Murphy. 


This dam will form a reservoir which will back 
water to Murphy and will form a shore line of ap- 
proximately 100 miles. In time it will be made 
one of the links in this great development of the 
Tennessee River. Murphy is ideally located for 
its part in this construction by having access to 
the Southern and Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
roads and a road to this particular dam site that 
can be put in shape with very little expense for 
transportation of construction materials. I have 
spent five years in personal research on the possi- 
bilities of the Tennessee River and have found al- 
most unbelievable the benefits which can be de- 
rived for this section of the country. 


Dr. Morgan as chairman of the TVA is carrying 
out the purposes of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity in a most commendable way. He is making 1 
very thorough and comprehensive study of social 
conditions and education in this particular section 
of western North Carolina and East Tennessee. 
Our people are to be employed to work on this 
project part of the time, and are to be taught 
trades and educated the rest of the time at the 
“Model Town,” which is to be constructed at 
Cove Creek as part of the development. Many 
more such towns are likely to be established 
throughout the valley. Improved farming is being 
stressed, reforestation projects are being put under 
way, flood control is being forwarded by the con- 
struction of storage reservoirs which will give a 
more regular stream flow and make power avail- 
able for a twelve month period, instead of a seven 
or eight month period out of each year, and which 
will improve navigation. Use of electricity will 
increase with the opportunity until all available 
power is employed, and mvre dams will have tw 
be constructed as the next links in this great de- 
velopment. 


This Tennessee River development our Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, planned to be for our 
people and by our people. If we cooperate in 
every conceivable way to make it the success 
which it is inherently possible for it to be, similar 
projects will be launched in other parts of the 
United States, bringing to other people the dawn 
of a new day, as it will have come to us. To 


further such development by cooperating in this 
initial project will be our part in the New Deal. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE TRAIPSIN’ WOMAN 


By Jean Thomas. 277pp. New York. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., fe. : $2.50 


Reviewed by Margret Trotter 


In THE TRAIPSIN’ WOMAN Jean Thomas 
has set down her experiences as a traveling short- 
hand writer in the courts of the Kentucky moun- 
tains. From such material as must have been avail- 
able to her, twenty years ago, as she traveled from 
one remote community to another, or set down 
testimony in crowded mountain courtrooms, she 
might have evolved a grimly realistic account. 
She has preferred to present her memories in a 
softer, more romantic light, and if, in this kinder 
glow, some of the original outlines of the picture 
are obscured or well-nigh lost, the effect is none 
the less journalistic and interesting. 

The book consists of a series of episodes, in 
which many of the same characters reappear: 
Doctor Jeremiah Withero, Lawyer Tabor with 
his “statcher book” and celluloid collar, Shut- 
Eye Leander Sexton, crafty Flora Withers, “the 
marryinist woman that ever wore a dress,” Han- 
ner and Silas Shumate, store-keepers, pretty 
Nordie Tackett, and stout old Granny Keary, 
with her sharp tongue, warm heart, and indom- 
itable housewifely industry. 

Perhaps some episodes go beyond the borders of 
the probable, as for example the courtroom scene 
where the old boundary quarrel between Elliots 
and Mayberrys is finally settled by Lawyer 
Tabor’s producing the Mayberrys’ original land 
grant from an English king. It is possible, but 
not probable, that a broadside of a ballad printed 
a hundred years ago in England should turn up in 
a mountain cabin, and that Jephtha Somers’ 
Sparkin’ Candle should turn out to be an old 
fool’s bauble used by Will Somers, the famous 
jester of Henry VIII. 

A mountain woman might say (but she might 
not), 

My man Alamander, he’s been a-lookin’ in strange 
pasture. I knowed hit for a right smart spell. Well, 
if Alamander ain’t a-wantin’ me . .. I don’t keer 
nary wight for him a-goin off with his doney. But 
he taken my piedy heifer! 


Although details of speech and incidents in the 
book may seem at times much too quaint or glam- 
orous to be true, we must remember that at least 
Jean Thomas is faithful to a certain tradition in 
introducing such material. Whether for good or 
ill, she never forgets that the speech, the songs, 
and the life-patterns of her people have come 
down from old England. 


We must remember too that she writes of a 
time twenty years ago. The older generation of 
that day was already passing, and now has wholly 
gone, carrying with it some old traditions and 
ways of speech. For this reason we must not ex- 
pect her picture to fit the mountains as we see 
them today. Whether or not her picture is faith- 
ful to the period of which she writes, we owe her 
something for keeping alive in a human and sym- 
pathetic fashion the memory of a culture which is 
vanishing. That it was such a golden age as she 
pictures, such a time of pioneer industry and 
spiritual and economic plenty, we may doubt. 
But in these days of over population and in- 
dustrial depression in the mountains, we may also 
be tempted to believe her. 


SOCIAL CASE WORK 


An Outline for Teaching. Edited by Mary Antoinette 
Cannon and Philip Klein, 626 pages. New York. 
Published by Columbia University Press, for 
the New York School of Social Work, 1933. 

$5.00 


Reviewed by Ruth Louise Parker 


This impressive volume is a direct contribution 
to both the curriculum and the method of social 
work. Highly technical, it offers not only a com- 
prehensive view of the general field of human 
interest included in social case work, and of ap- 
plied pedagogical principles, but concrete case 
records annotated for class room use, and the out- 
lines of two courses in case work. In other words, 
as the Foreword states, both the generic aspects 
and the specific forms of social case work are for- 
mulated. It is, however, the generic character of 
social case work that is stressed, an emphasis made 
possible by the comparatively new understanding 
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of mental hygiene which undercuts all present day 
thinking on subjects relating to human values. 
Very interestingly the reader is admitted into 
the laboratory of the authors and”in the syllabus 
at the close of the book is told of the cooperative 
methods by which the members of this group so 
pooled their mental processes as to produce a piece 
of group thinking “de-individualized,” as it claims 
to be, but not de-personalized. The “Map” of the 
content of social case work is an exceedingly in- 
teresting result, including 351 items which later 
are analyzed and classified under five main head- 
ings: 
Area of social case work 
Technical methods 
Social resources for case-work practice 
Philosophical questions involved in case- 
work practice 
5 Formulated knowledge used in social case 
work 


> &Y nH 


Each of these departments is analyzed and 
illustrated, so as to facilitate the students’ grasp 
and discussion of the field as a whole. It is per- 
haps in this part of the book that its content is 
most obviously enriched by the group-mindedness 
of the authors, all of whom are members of the 
New York School of Social Work. The list of 
their names which follows includes not only sev- 
eral instructors in social case work, but instructors 
in community organization and the Director of 
the Research Department of the School, who 
served as chairman: Margaret F. Byington, Mary 
Antoinette Cannon, Gordon Hamilton, Sarah 
Ivins, Helen Payson Kempton, Philip Klein, 
Porter R. Lee, Walter W. Pettit, Georgia G. 
Ralph, Ethel Taylor, and Henry W. Thurston.’ 

The body of the book—about seven-tenths of 
it, in fact—is taken up with actual case records 
representing various types, one mental hygiene 
case, one a medical-social, one involving a foreign 





—— 


family, in which subtle cultural undercurrents 
affect the handling by the case worker, and so 
forth. The Teacher’s Notes interspersed through- 
out these records point up the history, ask ques- 
tions, comment favorably or unfavorably on the 
handling of the case. These records so presented 
have an especial pedagogical value in so far as 
diagnosis and treatment are presented in inevitable 
sequence, thus bringing home to the student the 
realization that fully to understand a case is to act 
effectively for the solution of its problems, the 
betterment of the human conditions that it in- 
volves. 


These five case records are followed by two 
chapters, A Course on Content of Social Case 
Work, and A Course on Interviewing. This latter 
chapter is especially valuable, it seems to the writ- 
er of this review, in its study of interviewing skill 
and in its suggestion as to how such skill may be 
acquired. The background necessary in knowl- 
edge, the philosophy of human relationships, and 
the mastery of interviewing technique are all 
analyzed and illustrated. 


Highly scientific as this book is, its spirit is so 
essentially human and its standards in insight, 
judgment, knowledge, resourcefulness, and, above 
all, human understanding, are so high as to cause a 
student to feel that his utmost powers are scarcely 
adequate to the task. 


The writer of this review once had the good 
fortune to be a student in a course given by one of 
the authors of SOCIAL CASE WORK, and it has 
been a satisfaction to find within its compact, 
scientific pages some of the qualities that were so 
marked in this gratefully remembered class room: 
—Masterly technique, vigorous and_ rigorous 
thinking, wide, experiential knowledge, and 4 
standard of human relationships fine in its integ- 
rity and restorative in its effects. 
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MEETING HUMAN NEEDS IN THE MINING 
SITUATION 


After the World War England had much the 
same over-employment in coal mines that we 
have now. Life in the foggy, narrow, smoke- 
filled valleys of Wales was as gloomy and. hope- 
less as life can be for miners in Kentucky valleys. 
The English Quakers went into the Welsh mine 
villages to do emergency relief, and discovered 
that what was necessary was a long-swing rehabil- 
itation. The miners were so at the mercy of eco- 
nomic conditions, so lacking in the ordinary de- 
cencies of existence, so discouraged, that they 
needed someone to stay by them for years and 
help them look for the way out. 


The American Friends Service Committee, 
when it came into the Blue Ridge mine valleys, 
repeated that English experience. There was an 
emergency need to feed undernourished children, 
but they recognized at once that that was not 
enough. Once in they felt impelled to look for 
the ways by which the mine people could rebuild 
their lives. The Quakers have been thinking 
about this question for two years. Briefly, there 
are five points which sum up their conclusions on 


what should be done: 


The first requires the continued feeding of mine 
children, but the emphasis now is on training local 
leadership so that the distribution of relief can be 
carried on by the people themselves after this 
winter. 


The second has to do with health. In counties 
where there is no hospital care, simple clinics are 
being established for ministration purposes. Un- 
employed nurses are being used to run health 
clinics. 


The third has to do with training unemployed 
miners in new skills. With the cooperation of the 
Federal Relief Administration small shops, which 
have been operated in West Virginia and in Penn- 
sylvania for training miners in wood-work, weav- 
ing, and iron work, are now being consolidated as 
a school for training larger numbers of men for 


these skills. 


However, the eventual solution of unemploy- 
ment in coal camps cannot be worked out simply 
by the development of hand-crafts. In addition, 


it is essential that most of the food which is con- 
sumed should be produced by the unemployed 
workers themselves. The Service Committee has 
experimented in this field, as have many other 
organizations. 


Fourth, the Federal Government has appropri- 
ated a fund for establishing garden homes. It is 
plarined to purchase large tracts of land, to divide 
them up into small plots, build houses on them, 
and to locate permanently unemployed mining 
families on these little homesteads. In addition to 
production on the land, some form for provision 
of cash income will be made in each case, either 
through handicrafts or the establishment of smail 
factories. 


The Government fund is not large enough to 
cover the whole problem. There are about 
200,000 unemployed miners now living in the 
bituminous coal fields. But experiments will be 
carried out which we hope will show something 
concerning the way in which the numerous and 
tragic results of long-time unemployment may be 
avoided. Already plans are under way for the 
establishment of at least one of these homesteads 
in Kentucky. 


_ The American Friends Service Committee has 
been asked to provide social and educational 
leadership in these colonies, and, while the under- 
taking will probably be too great for them to 
meet the full demand, they will expect to co- 
operate with all available agencies in an effort to 
make these colonies the central nucleus of a new 
order of society for otherwise seriously under- 


privileged families. 

The fifth item in the program takes us back to 
the operating coal camp. There has long been a 
great deal of conflict in these areas. The coming 
of the NRA and the coal codes has increased the 
self-consciousness and power of labor, and often 
has left the operator in a much puzzled and very 
uncertain frame of mind. There is also the per- 
sistent problem of the need of recreation in the 
camps. 

We are proposing to pick out a few well- 
trained persons to undertake the development of © 
a recreational program in some of the camps 
where the mines are running, and also to provide 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Two sessions at’ the annual Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers will be devoted to 
the present progress and the future plans of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan wil! speak Wedne:day night, March 21st, 
on the social and economic development of the 
Tennessee Valley and on Thursday morning 
Professor W. R. Woolrich will present the ag- 
ricultural and industrial development. 

This will be an opportunity for our mountain 
workers to get in close touch with this great 
project of regional planning and to discover ways 
by which they can cooperate to bring about better 
social and economic conditions. 


A PORTRAIT BY DORIS ULMANN 


Mountain Life and Work is happy in this issue 
to present a portrait study by Miss Doris Ulmann. 
Miss Ulmann’s camera has preserved many of the 
finest types of our mountain culture. She has re- 
cently illustrated with her photographic studies 
Julia Peterkin’s new book, “Roll, Jordan, Roll.” 


Of especial interest to mountain workers is her 
portrait, on page 5, of Mr. T. S. Bryan of North 
Carolina. The son of a distinguished Civil War 
soldier, Mr. Bryan followed his father’s peace-time 
example and was for many years a member of the 
North Carolina Legislature. For a long time he 
served as school trustee, and has always been in- 
terested in the progress of education. A farmer 
most of his life, Mr. Bryan is living now at Trap- 
hill, in the home built by his grandfather, nearly 
a hundred and fifty years ago. 


His two daughters are mountain workers in the 
field of home economics—Miss Vera Bryan as 4 
teacher at Berea College, and Miss Nina Bryan as 
dietician at the John C. Campbell Folk School. 






MEETING HUMAN NEEDS IN THE MINING 


SITUATION 
(Continued from Page 29) 


simple library and educational facilities, making 
an effort at every point to maintain a wholesome 
and helpful relationship with all of the different 
groups in the camps where they work. 


Nature has done much for these great mountain 
areas in creating forests and the natural resources 
of coal and power. But we have often forgotten 
the human values. They are lost in our efforts to 
exploit our natural resources for private gain. 
We must now center our attention on the human 
needs. How can coal be mined in such a way as 
not to destroy human personality? How can we 
recreate the lives that have been damaged by long- 
drawn-out unemployment? These are the ad- 
ventures in which we must all work together for 
a new and better society. 


—Malcolm Ross 
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